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RED SANDSTONE BUDDHA 
From Mathura 
Indian, Kushan Period, II-III Century 
The Edward L. Whittemore Collection, 1941 
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IN MEMORIAM—AMOS BUSH McNAIRY 


HE Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art record with 

deep sorrow the death of Amos Bush McNairy on April 18, 
1942. Mr. McNairy’s interest in a museum for Cleveland ex- 
tended in active fashion as far back as June 5, 1905, when he 
became a Trustee of the Horace Kelley Art Foundation, one of 
the contributing organizations which later made the present 
Museum possible. 

He was elected a member of the first Advisory Council of 
the new Museum on July 13, 1914, two years before it was 
opened to the public, continuing in that capacity until his death. 
He was a Fellow in Perpetuity in the Museum by reason of his 
gifts. Full of years, until the end, he graciously and generously 
kept his sympathy and deep interest in the cultural institutions 
which he fostered during a long and active life. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


CAN AMERICA BE BOMBED? 


The Foreign Affairs Council of Cleveland, inmost generous co- 
operation with The Cleveland Museum of Art, is bringing a 
most important exhibition to the Museum in the interest of 
National Defense. This exhibition, ““Can America Be Bombed?” 
will open in the middle of July, the exact date to be announced 
later, and will continue through the entire month of August. 
Organized and circulated by the Saint Paul Institute, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, it illustrates in graphic fashion the basic 
principles governing air warfare. The object of the exhibition is 
to help create an informed public opinion on National Defense 
problems, because it is believed that the United States can only 
be prepared properly for total war if an “accurate and dis- 
interested understanding of the problems and the broad facts 
and principles underlying them” are clearly grasped by the 
people generally. The lesson is dramatically and graphically 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, other- 
wise $1.50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1942, by The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Off 

Act of August 24, 1912. 
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presented in the exhibition by large-scale globes and by effec- 
tively prepared charts. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


JADE FIGURINE IN THE OLMEC STYLE 


The term “Middle Culture” has been used by Vaillant to 
describe the “level of development, which is midway between 
the meager resources of a hunting group and the splendor of 
a ceremonial civilization.”* This is the term which can be 
applied to the work of the so-called “Olmec”’ civilization, a pre- 
Columbian culture of which little is actually known, but which 
centered in the east of Mexico in the coastal region around 
Vera Cruz between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. 

That it reached at times heights of real achievement is evi- 
denced by a remarkable seated jade figurine’ recently purchased 
for the J. H. Wade Collection, a figure which can be fairly placed 
among the foremost in the small number of pieces known. 

It is a small figure in gray-green jade. Unlike most of the jades 
known, it is seated. The ears and the nasal septum are pierced, 
presumably for ornaments. A hole between the crossed leg and 
another from the base in the rear lead to a half-elliptical depres- 
sion carved under the base, which may have been the means of 
fastening the figure to a wooden core of some kind. The skull is 
carved in a curious, narrow, bulbous fashion, highly character- 
istic of the Olmec style. The ample and expressive mouth is 
deeply cut in the corners. This, with the accentuated eye sockets 
and nostrils, gives a profound effect psychologically. Tiny 
though it is, the figurine is so monumental that it embodies 
the dynamic power of its cult. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


BUDDHIST STATUE FROM MATHURA 


Near the Nepalese foothills of the Himalayas in 563 B.c. 
Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, was born as Prince 
Siddhartha. Since it had been prophesied that he would grow 
to be either an emperor or a spiritual teacher, his father did 
everything in his power to keep him interested in a courtly and 
material life, lest he turn against his heritage and devote him- 
self to things of the spirit. He even went so far as to have the 
prince, when he was only sixteen years old, married to his 
cousin YaSodhara. Moreover, when Siddhartha went out from 
1 George C. Vaillant, Aztecs of Mexico (New York 1941), p. 12. 

2 No. 41.390. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Height 41%’; width 254”. Illustrated on cover. 
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one of his palaces, arrangements were made to prevent him 
from seeing anything unpleasant, but his inevitable progress 
could not be blocked. Thus, it came about that one day he saw 
the contrast between ordinary human suffering and the tran- 
quillity of a monk, and he determined to seek out the reason for 
these things; and it was not long thereafter that he made up 
his mind to renounce the princely life for that of a hermit, 
despite the opposition of his parents. When his wife finally bore 
him a child, therefore, he named it Rahula, or Hindrance, but 
did not let it deter him from his purpose. In the middle of a 
certain night, when even the guards were asleep, he made his 
escape to the forest. This is called the Great Renunciation. 

After trying one system after another, he one day observed an 
omen foretelling his enlightenment. So he went that night and 
sat under the Wisdom-Tree, where he was assaulted in many 
ways by Mara, the Evil One; and when all the assaults had met 
with failure, he reached down and touched the Earth, who sub- 
stantiated his claim to the seat of wisdom. Then, being left alone 
to meditate, he came to comprehend the law of cause and effect, 
and thus was he the recipient of the Great Enlightenment. 

Seven weeks later, when the implications of his enlightenment 
had become clear to him, he delivered his First Sermon in the 
Deer Park at Benares, and this is known as the Turning of the 
Wheel of the Law. And finally, when he had acquired a large 
number of followers, to whom he had enunciated the doctrine 
for transmission, he died; that is, he gave up his body for the 
life of the spirit, which constitutes Unqualified Release. 

In the early centuries after the death of the Buddha his fol- 
lowers found no cause to produce anthropomorphic representa- 
tions to be worshipped, for each had been taught that the light 
was to be sought within himself, so that there was no place for 
a personal god. There were, however, anthropomorphic repre- 
sentations of tree spirits, goddesses of fertility, and so on, 
worshipped by numerous non-Buddhist popular cults, some of 
the members of which were turning to Buddhism, while still 
unwilling to give up their devotional images. It seems probable 
that this conversion was contemporaneous with the gradual 
displacement of Hinayana Buddhism—which believed only in 
Sakyamuni (Gautama) and Maitreya (the Buddha of the 
Future)—by the Mahayana sect, with its vast multiplication 
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of deities; and it is known that some of the popular gods were 
worshipped as though they were Buddhist. In fact, it was in 
answer to the demands of this new lay public that Buddhist 
images were produced to supplant the old cult figures. Thus it 
came about that statues of the Buddha began to be produced. 

In the middle of the first century A.D. the Kushans, who were 
a branch of the Yiieh Chih, left Bactria and moved south, con- 
quering Afghanistan, Gandhara, and Northwest India, ulti- 
mately possibly expanding as far east as Benares. Now, it hap- 
pens that the subject peoples were non-image-worshipping 
members of the Hinayana sect, but this fact did not prevent 
the Kushan rulers from making, or having made, as they be- 
came converted to Buddhism, statues of the gods that they 
wanted to worship. And it is one of these statues that is repro- 
duced on the inside front cover of the Bulletin, having recently 
been acquired for the Edward L. Whittemore Collection.’ 

It represents the Buddha seated in yoga pose, his missing 
right hand once raised in the gesture of protection, his left hand 
grasping the folds of his garment. The head is missing. The figure 
is of the reddish sandstone found in the neighborhood of Mathura 
(Muttra) and can be dated in the third century a.D., or perhaps 
late in the second century. Like all Mathura Buddhas of the 
period, it exhibits enormous physical energy, whichis accentuated 
by the raised left arm and the clenched fist. Beneath the ankles 
the garment is patterned like half of a lotus, which is, among 
other things, a manifestation of deity.’ HOWARD HOLLIS 


A BOHEMIAN PRIMITIVE 


The art of Bohemia flourished in the late fourteenth century at 
the time when Charles IV and his son Wencelaus made Prague 
the center of the Holy Roman Empire. This art retained to a 
marked degree the medieval character of the two preceding 
centuries and was distinctly Gothic in spirit. Bohemian painting 
was decidedly influenced by the so-called International Style, 
when Charles brought the Sienese painter, Tommaso da 
Modena, a follower of Simone Martini, from the papal court of 
1 No. 41.94. Height 2’. 
2 See Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “The Origin of the Buddha Image,” Art Bulletin, Vol. IX, 
No. 4, where the Museum’s new sculpture is reproduced in Fig. 52. See also, by the same author, 


History of Indian and Indonesian Art and Catalogue of the Indian Collections in The Museum of 


Fine Arts, Boston, Parts I and II, as well as J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum 
at Mathura. 
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Avignon to Prague. Tommaso worked at Castle Karlstein with 
Theoderich, the basic Bohemian painter of the school. 

A small portable altar’ in the form of a triptych, reproduced 
in these pages, was acquired for the Holden Collection in June, 
1941, as a Twenty-fifth Anniversary purchase for the Museum. 
It dates from around 1360-1380, and is close in some respects to 
the style of Theoderich of Prague. Its gentle, melancholy figures 
were mirrored later in the winsome features found in the style 
of North Germany in the work of Master Bertram. 

When acquired, this little picture possessed much of the 
clear, brilliant color which it has today, although it was covered 
with a liberal coating of brown wash, which largely obliterated 
the slightly damaged but beautiful gold background, with its 
marginal toolings, and covered the numerous details which have 
been revealed by the recent cleaning. Before this cleaning, all 
the principal features in the composition were outlined by black 
lines, and both the panel and wings were framed by a broad 
band of brownish black. The removal of all these additions has 
brought out the pure rich colors in their original relationship 
to the gold of the background. 

The picture shows in the upper portion of the central panel 
the Adoration of the Magi, a favorite subject for this position. 
The panel beneath shows the Virgin and St. Anne, seated, and 
presenting the Christ Child, now in early boyhood, to two 
kneeling donors—a man and his wife, behind whom is a seat 
similar to the one on which the Virgin and St. Anne are en- 
throned. On each wing of this triptych are four saints: on the 
left, St. Paul and St. Peter, St. George of Cappadocia and St. 
James of Compostella; on the right, St. Christopher and the 
bishop-martyr, St. Severus of Barcelona, and St. Barbara and 
St. Margaret; and on the outer side of the wings, the Annuncia- 
tion above St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


1 No. 41.68. The picture was purchased for the collection in Castle Dioszegh in Hungary from 
the art market in Prague. 
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GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM THE IVORY COAST 


The James Albert Ford Memorial Collection has been greatly 
enriched by the addition of three gold ornaments’ from the 
African Ivory Coast. These stylized pendants, fashioned in the 
yellow gold which was plentiful on the Ivory Coast and executed 
in the lost wax technique, vibrate with a mystical spirit; they 
are permeated with the mysterious drama of that continent 
whose primitive art has played such an outstanding role in the 
aesthetic realm of the last decades. 

Two of the ornaments are tiny masks, miniature replicas of 
the large ceremonial masks used in the religious dances of the 
African negro. In the faces, the oval outline of the mask, echoed 
in interrupted but rhythmic curves in the arched eyebrows, the 
drooping eyelids, the mouth, is accented by the vertical line of 
the nose. Interested in the surface pattern, the primitive metal 
worker often used an all-over pattern simulating spun wire, 
which appears in the rectangular frame on one’ of the masks, 
with a resultant counter-balance of curves and angles. The 
third pendant’ is a cross; in the center a golden bird rests 
diagonally, its tiny wings at ease, the golden tail slightly spread. 

HELEN S. FOOTE 


THE MARLATT GIFT 


The Museum Library has been greatly enriched by over 300 
volumes from the collector’s library of William H. Marlatt 
through the bequest of Julia Morgan Marlatt. The collection, 
which covers modern fine printing and book illustration espe- 
cially in nineteenth-century England, centers around a complete 
set of the books produced by William Morris at the Kelmscott 
Press in England, 1891-1898. His work in typography marks the 
beginning of the modern interest in fine printing and exerted an 
incalculable influence over the development of better book 
design. Attempts before Morris’s time towards an improved 
use of type and page arrangement are illustrated by a volume 
printed by Horace Walpole in 1758 at his Strawberry Hill 
Press, by Paradise Lost done the same year by John Basker- 
ville, and by Pickering publications printed by Whittingham, 
Chiswick Press, in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

1 Nos, 42.170, 42.171, 42.172. Formerly in the Charles Ratton Collection, Paris. 

2 No. 42.171. Height 314”; width 3”. 

3 No. 42.170. Height 24,"; width 134”. 
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The versatile William Morris, however, approached the 
“mystery and art of printing” from the standpoint of the artist. 
With the medieval craftsman as an ideal he took infinite pains 
designing new type, planning the pages, selecting the materials, 
insisting on careful presswork on hand presses. The result was 
a series of books culminating in the Chaucer, the crowning 
achievement of the Press. Its richness of effect, combined with 
a carefully planned harmony, is accomplished by the use of his 
“Chaucer” type, with eighty-seven woodcut illustrations by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and a wealth of woodcut borders and 
initial letters designed by Morris for this book only. 

Of the presses that sprang up as a direct result of the pioneer- 
ing of William Morris, the Doves Press, established by Cobden 
Sanderson in 1g0l, is outstanding. The Emerson’s Essays 
exemplifies the simplicity, perfection of workmanship, and 
minimum of decoration which distinguish the Doves Press 
books and appeal to contemporary taste in fine bookmaking. 
The Essex House Press is represented by several volumes as 
are the Vale Press, the Nonesuch Press, and others, besides 
which there is the work of the American typographers, D. B. 
Updike, Bruce Rogers, and the Grabhorn brothers. 

Under book illustration the collection includes, first, Bewick’s 
famous General History of Quadrupeds, 1790. There follow 
numerous volumes of Dickens, Ainsworth, and other writers 
humorously illustrated by the Cruikshanks and “Phiz,” Thack- 
eray illustrating his own Vanity Fair, and Alken, Rowlandson, 
Leech, Stothard, and Turner. Later artists include Thomson, 
Crane, Beardsley, and Clare Leighton. Rockwell Kent is strik- 
ingly represented by his Moby Dick, 1930. NELL G. SILL 


ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 


It is with the greatest regret that The Cleveland Museum of 
Art records the resignation of Arthur W. Quimby, effective 
September 1, 1942, to accept the position as the head of the 
Music Department at Connecticut College in New London, 
Connecticut. Mr. Quimby came to the Museum in September, 
1922, as Assistant in the Department of Musical Arts. He was 
appointed Curator of that Department on July 1, 1925. 

In 1929, the Museum released part of his time so that he 
might become Associate Professor of Music in the College for 
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Women. In 1939 he was made Professor of Music in Western 
Reserve University and Head of the Department of Music at 
Flora Stone Mather College. 

During twenty years of loyal and devoted service, Mr. © 
Quimby has woven himself into the very fabric of the musical 
life of Cleveland. He has enriched immensely the city’s musical 
background by upholding a musical standard truly of Museum 
quality. He has presented in the Museum programs of interest 
and distinction, calculated always to supplement the fields of 
other musical organizations with which he has always worked 
in close harmony. As an organist of marked ability he has done 
much in making the classics of organ music familiar to a wider 
public. In a professional, as well as in a personal way, he will be 
sorely missed. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


THE GIFT OF LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 


Opened on May 1g and continuing through July 5, an exhibition 
of fine prints is being held in Gallery XVI of the Museum. These 
fifty or so examples include rare items given recently to the 
Museum by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

The earliest prints in the gift are a fifteenth-century engrav- 
ing by Israhel Van Meckenem, “Christ Taken Captive,” from 
the Passion Series, and a woodcut by Albrecht Diirer, ““The 
Ecstasy of St. Mary Magdalen,” an unusually clear proof of 
one of Direr’s lesser known wood blocks. 

There are several Rembrandt etchings: two landscapes, ““The 
Windmill” and a “Landscape with a Cow Drinking”; and the 
most important, a rare first state etched portrait of the print 
seller Clement de Jonghe, done by Rembrandt in 1651. Con- 
temporary with the foregoing etchings is a Van Dyck portrait of 
Adam Van Noort, a Flemish historical and portrait painter. 

Besides a fine group of modern British etchings by Bone, 
Brockhurst, and Cameron, there are important items by Whis- 
tler: an impression of ‘““The Lime-Burner” in the second state, 
which complements the first state in the King Collection; a 
fourth state of the “Becquet”; an impression of the drypoint 
portrait of “Lord Wolseley”; and three rare first states, 
“Nocturne: Palaces,” “The Balcony,” and “The Riva, No. 2.” 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 
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OFFICERS 
WILt1AM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLarrR WILLIAMS 
Joun HUNTINGTON HorpD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLARK WILL1aM G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE LAURENCE H. NoRTON 
Epwarp B.GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex officsis 
Haro.p T. CLARK Epwarp B. GREENE 
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President 
Vice Presidents 
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Secretary 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILt1aMs, Chairman 
WILL1AM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
Epwarp B. GREENE LEONARD C. HaNna, JR. 
Joun H. Horp 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officits 
RALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
WINERED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN 
Louis D. BEAUMONT 

E. S. BuRKE, JR. Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
STEVENSON BURKE Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
Mrs. HENRY W. CANNON Davi S. INGALLS 
Henry Hunt CLarK Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Brooks EMENY Mrs. RAcPH T. KING 
A. C. ERNsT Woops KING 
Paut L. FEIss Mrs. MALCo”m L. MCBRIDE 
WALTER L. FLory SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. H. NoRWER 
Mrs. EpwarpD B. GREENE Mrs. RAINEY RCGERS 
SaLMoN P. HALLE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
H. M. HANNA MrRs. WorcESTER R. WARNER 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS RORERT A. WEAVER 

Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 


GROVER HIGGINS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editoria! Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Assistant CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder Minnie H. BREDBECK 
Membership Secretary I. T. FRARY 

Assistant in Membership EpitH BurRRous 
In Charge of Publicity Marie KIRKWooD 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E. Lutz 
InCharge of Photograph Shop BLANCHE GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCABE 


LIBRARY 
Librarian NELL G. SILL 
In Charge of Lantern Slides Etta TALLMAN 
Assistants: ELTA ALBAUGH, MARGERY MILLER, 
CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July4, Thanksgiving,and December25. 


LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. Curator Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 
Asst. in Decorative Arts THomas L. CHENEY 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp HOottis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. Curator of Paintings Louis— BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEonA E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBy 
Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louiss M. DUNN 
Supervisors of Instruction: RuTH F. RuGGLEs, 
KATHARINE G. WIcKs, DoroTHEA Doic, MIL- 

TON S. Fox, MARGUERITE MUNGER. Pa 
Secretary MARGARET BRowNn 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute’ 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


$500,000 
100,000 


An EnpDowMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 
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